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FIGARO IN LONDON. 





Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s searceiy felt or seen.— LADY MONTAGUE. 


" Peliticsi Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones,) of Politieal History. Thev supplv information as to the person and 
habits often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere."—CROKER’S New Wuieé GUIDE. 
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STEAM AND O'CONNELL. 


ae 


What steam has been and will be to the commercial world, 
O'Connell is, and will be to the world of politics. ‘There is 
“ decided affinity between them. It has been the fashion to 
vall both dangerous, but it has been found that we must either 
be content to stay a very long way behind, or go with them. 

€ crazy and rumbling vehicle of the state, may be well for 

ie Who have taken thetr places in tt, and who do not wish 

lo give them up: but ifthe many are to be accommodated, 

we must take advantage of the room afforded, and the rapi- 

ity occasioned by steam, or politically speaking, we must be 

“oMtent to protit bv the power of that great political engine, 

O'Connell, and follow in the train of the great Jrish locomo- 
VOL. VJ. . 


tive. We know it will be urged, that it is but an ignoble 
office to follow in the train of any one, but if one man puts 
himself forward in the right way, with the boldness to make 
the first move on the rignt road, and the power to keep mov- 
ing, we cannot do better than follow so excellent a leader 
It is all very well for the Tory journalists to sveer at O’Con- 
nell and his tail, but until they can impede its progress, 
which becomes more difficult every day (vires acquirit 
eundo, ) their sneering will be worse tham vain. It wonld be 


just as easy to stop an engine at its full speed, as to stop 


the onward ¢ourse of O’Connell. Some people complain «; 
the shaking, or agitation. This is unavoidable at first, bat j; 
W. Strange, 21, Paserposter Row 
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will cease as soon as we have got things on toa level. An 
artist, who though it is his first appearance in this periodical, 
has deservedly obtained a name; has favoured us witha 
sketch on the subject we have enlarged upon. Pierce Egan, 
isa good name: and the word Pierce of itself, implies a 
pownt, which will be appropriate to these pages. The above 
sketch is not like the celebrated painting of the blue lion, 
which required a line of elucidation beneath it. We shall, 
therefore not go through the superfluous process of explain- 
ing what so fully explains itself, lest we be charged with the 
same eecentric line of conduct, as the gentleman who lac- 
quered a piece of gold, and laid a thick coat of body colour 
on the lily. 

Before we dismiss the subject of steam and O’Connell, we 
must beg leave to call attention to a point that has not yet 
been started. There is probably more affinity between the 
two great powers than most people can see on a first glance 
at the subject. Ireland from its position, and inward re- 
sources, if they were made the most of, is calculated to exer- 
cise.a strong influence on the affairs of this country. Were En- 
gland, threatned with invasion, the aid of Ireland either for 
or against us, could turn the scale, particularly as the 
power of steam would enable any foreign state to act directly 
in concert with the before named country. Under all the 
circumstances, we think those politicians had better mind 
what they are about, who would by injustice and oppression, 
drive Ireland into open hostility with England. It is perhaps 
more the interest of the latter to conciliate than it is the in- 
terest of the former, and we ought to be the last to reject 
the opportunity of being on terms of amity. 
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FORESTALLING PATRONAGE 





We understand that so great, and so eager is the demand 
for Church patronage, that in consequence of the approach- 
ing sale at the Hampton Court stables, Lord Melbourne has 
received nearly five hundred applications from church cormo- 
rants to be appointed to the “ vacant stalls.”’ 
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PEEL AND HIS EXPLANATIONS 





Peel has been demanding from another, what he is the very 
last man in the world to give, namely, an explanation. The 
baronet himself is, on all occasions, so perfectly inexplicable, 
that it seems rather odd he should be so bent on making other 
people explain themselves. The course in these matters is 
rather a strange one. Captain Townsend, it seems, accused 
Sir Robert of intimidating the voters at an election; Peel 
denies it, and calls for an explanation, at the same time say- 
ing, he had previously declared he did not influence the 
voters. ‘Oh, did you say so,” said Townsend, “ then I'm 
hound to believe you.” According to this, one gentleman 
says to another, ‘‘ you're aliar!” “No, Im not sir,” says 
the other, “ you must retract; I say ’'m nota liar.’ “Oh, 
you say you are not; well 1 thought you were, but as you 
say you’re not, I’m bound to believe you.” This is an expla- 
nation, and in honour, is considered ‘‘ highly satisfactory.” 





MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR 





A body, with neither head nor legs, was picked up a few | 
days ago at Shadwell. From the total absence of under- | 
standing, both as to the head and legs, if Stormont hap-' 


pened to be missing, we » 10ald have sworn the body must be 
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his. But as Stormont is still forthcoming, the headless trunk 
must belong to another party. What particularly excited 
the astonishment of the jury was the fact that the deceased. 
when found, had nothing in the world on but an old pair of 
high-lows. This the enlightened jury dwelt on as a most 
remarkable fact, and they lugged the high-lows, somehow or 
other, into the verdict. For our parts we must confess that. 
| whether the body had been discovered in pumps, hessians, 
| Clarence boots, or bluchers, the thing would have been 
‘equally mysterious. The high-lows seem to have flabber- 
gasted the jury entirely. 
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BALLOONS AND BUBBLES 


Poor Mrs. Graham, is always technically speaking, ‘“ mak- 
ing a mull of at.” First she and the Duke of Brunswick 
must tumble head over heels, out of her balloon, then she 
bumps somebody else out of the car, by some mismanage 
ment, and last week Providence, as if to keep her out of any 
further mischief, ordered the bursting of her balloon, so that 
now—there is an end ofit. A man was advertised to com- 
mit suicide in a parachute, at Lords Cricket Ground, by 
descending from Mrs. Graham’s balloon. On the first day, 
the magnificent globe, looking (like Iago’s purse) lanky and 
empty, rose slowly up as high as the palings, then went 
majestically against the wall, and ultimately proceeded slap 
dash, crash, slam bang, rush, crush, against a stack of chim- 
nies. A poor victim named Adams, who had beeu prevailed 
on to ascend, got his eyes torn out by being entangled ina 
gooseberry bush. his head broken against the branch ofa 
tree, and was ultimately dashed to the ground, by coming in 
contact with a huge chimney pot. This is a rum sort of aer- 
ostation, and the crowd of spectators expressed a strong desire 
to cut the balloon in to little bits, only that Mrs. Graham, 
had very wisely bolted with it, to a neighbouring tea garden. 


'The next day another ascent is advertised, and after seven 


thousand persons, had been staring at the balloon for four 
hours, the miserable machine burst, and Mrs. Graham, had 
the wisdom to bolt, a second time. Really the public ought not 
tobe humbugged in this fashion. Ifa balloon is advertise: 
to go. up, it ought to be such a balloon as will go up, and 
not a shabby old concern like a silk cullender, with no means 
of holding the gas necessary to its inflation. Mrs. Graham 
reminds us of the gentleman who advertised to get into a 
pint bottle, and when an audience had coilected, expressed 
his surprise that any one could be so unreasonable as to ex- 
pect that he could manage any thing, so utterly impossible. 
Where is Graham? we wish he would keep his wife quiet, 
though as the balloon is burst, we suppose the farce Is over 
for the present. 


Lee 
THE BRITISH SCIENCE BLARNEY. 





A parcel of old fogies have got together at Liverpool, and have been meet- 
ing every day to advance science by eating and drinking at public ordinarrs- 
The following are a few of the papers that have been submitted to the society: 
and read at its meetings :— 


. - i g 
An Es: ay on hot water’ by Lord Alvanley, who ought to know something 


| about it, for he is never out of it. 


An Essay on the art of propelling mud, by the Editor of the Times. 

An claburate treat se on turning, by Sir Robert Peel, pointing out many 
improvements in that useful and profitable art. 

An Essay on devs ty, by Lord Stormont. 

A number of other works, of a similar description, were brought u 
notice of the association, but being beneath our notice we do no 
them. 
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INTERPRETER 
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An Aristocratic Female Ducrow 
‘‘ Miss Quentin, daughter of Sir George Quentin, Equerry of the Crown 
stables, who is an accomplished equestrian, daily exercises the horses intend- 
ed fer the use of her Majesty, at Kew.’’—Sunday Paper. 


The above puff for the equestrian talents of Miss Quentin, | 


will, we trust, bring her under the notice of Ducrow, and 


cause her to have an opportunity of doing something better | 


than breaking in horses for the use of her Majesty. If Miss 
Quentin could be prevailed upon to exhibit in the circle at 
Astleys, (being her first appearance in any saw dust,) we 
are sure She would be attractive. if the young lady would 
only condescend to go througha rapid act on the naked back 
of a highly trained cour-er, we are sure the result would be 
satisfactory to the management. Perhaps her father, Sir 
George Quentin would enact clown to the ring on the occa- 


sion. We are given to understand that he is admirably quali- 


fied for the task, and his ‘‘ How’s your mother?” is unrival- 


led since the days of Grimaldi. 


Good News for the Pheasants 


“The Ist of October falling this year on a Sunday, pheasant shooting will | 


not commence until Monday, the 2nd the day on which Parliament has been 
prorogued to for the present..”’—Daily Paper. 
The above is highly interesting to the pheasant tribe, for 


whese especial enlightenment it is, of course, put in the news- | 


papers. As Parliament is prorogued till the second, the phea- 
sants will probably come into town on that day: and it is 
rumoured in well informed circles that many of them will 
continue in the Metropolis during the shooting season. 


rather a remarkable coincidence that pheasant shooting and | 


the opening of parliament are fixed for the same day. We 
have no doubt that men of all parties will be prepared to bag 
all they can, whether in the pursuit of field sports, or in the 
ficld of politics. 
The Scientific Humbug 

‘He was now about to resign his post into the hands of one who could do 
to it far more justice—one who, from family descent, had claims to the title 
o a philosopher, and who had shown himself such in his youngest days. 
He concluded, amidst loud applause, by calling upon the Earl of Burlington 


to take the chair.”’ 
Spee hof the Marquis of Northampton, at the British Scientrfic Association 


Ligerpool, 

ifthe promulgation of new facts, be partly the object of 
the British Scicititic Association, the Marquis of Northamp- 
ton is a very fit person to belong to it. He tells us that fam- 
ily descent makes a phiosopher. Pooh !look at Stormont. 
Though the first Earl Mansfield was a clever man, is not 
Storment an ass of the very lowest order. A philosopher by 
descent! nonsense! Philosophy is not a jot more hereditary, 
than tailoring, or shoemaking, or shaving and heir cutting, 
as Sir Edward Sugden, and others would bear witness to. 
We were not aware that Earl Burlington was a philosopher 
in his youngest days. We must have been a curiosity. We 
dare say he never took his nourishment, without being cssured, 
that he did so on some scientific prine ple. He devoured his pap 


on the principle of suction, and tossed up his ball at the age | 


of two years, on calculations fonnded upon his experience of 
the earth’s rotatory motion. If it is to talk gammon like that 
of the Marquis of Northampton, that the British Scientific 
Association has enrolled itself, we think the sconer it is 
dissolved, the better will it answer the purpose of enlighten- 
ment. The meetings however are of service to the hotels, 
tor it is remarked that the members eat like hogs, of the 
most rabid description. 
An Illustrious Thief Catcher 

Tur Late Mr. Srarrorp.—The funeral of Mr. Stafford, late chief clerk 
at Bow-street, took place yesterday at Rickmansworth, in the neighbourhood 
ef which his residence is situated. The arrangements, according to his desire, 


It is | 


15! 


and in uniformity with the whole tenor of his life, were plain and unostent: 
A hearse and one mourning coach, containing four of his most int 
Morning Paper. 


tious. 
mate friends, proceeded to the place of burial. 


“The late Mr. Stafford” was a Bow-street runner, at a 
| guinea a week, though the penny-a-liners have made so much 
|of him. How strange that the arrangements, of his funera! 
‘should be ‘“ plain and unostentatious.” What reeson was 
there for the arrangements being otherwise? Stafford cer- 
| tainly numbered among his acquaintances, all the rogues and 
thieves in London, and thus he might have had a procession 
| long enough to reach from Bow-Street tothe Old Bailey,— 
| but he preferred “a mourning coach, containing four of his 
intimate friends.’ Stafford was a zealous thief catcher, and 
inasmuch as he performed his duty well, an honest man, but 
to talk of the plainness of his funeral as a matter of surprise 
is worthy the soul of a penny-a-liner, who looks upon any- 
thing in the shape of an officer with a dread amounting to 
| reverence. 


ne me —— 
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‘‘Put on your Bonnet and come along with me mother” said her Majesty 
to the Duchess of Kent. ‘‘they make such a fuss about my selling this 
_ royal stud, that we will goin to the stable, and have a look at it.”” Her majesty 
‘and her mother consequently entered the stable, where they found a regular 
| Sam Weller in charge of the stud. ‘‘ What horse is that,’’ enquired Vic- 
_toria ? ‘* We calls him Lyndhurst ”’ said the groom, ‘ for he’s sucha regular 
| devil for going from side to side.’’ The Queen condescended to smile. ‘‘ But "’ 
| 


| 
| 
| QUBENIANIA.---No 3 
! 
| 


asked her majesty ‘‘ what is that creature that will not rise.”’ ‘‘ We calls that 
‘great black beast, Phillpott,” said the man, ‘‘ for come in ven you will its 
always a dying, just as you sees it now.’” Her majesty was a little bit aston- 
ished at these home truths. ‘‘ But what is the name of that poor animal,” 
‘enquired her majesty pointing to a horse sadly out of condition. ‘‘ That's 
| Londonderry,” replied the man, ‘‘ and a most capital name it is for the poor 
_cretur. Come up, Londonderry. Come over, youwarment, We calls him 

Londonderry because he’s so precious weak in the understarding.”’ ‘ Oh 
fie,’ said the queen, ‘‘ [ must’nt hear that. Take care mother, that other 
anaes will kick you.” ‘‘ Don’t mind him your old ladyship,’’ said the 
'groom. ‘That poor beast is quite harmless. It’s particular wicwus but 
| too old to hurt any one. Wename him Wynford.’”” The queen and her 
| mother began to think the groom almost one too many for them, but Victo- 
ria with her usual quickness, resolved on saying something brilliant before she 
left the stable. ‘‘ What are those thin animals at the other end,”’ enquired 
she with a tone of surpassing sweetness. ‘‘ Them thin ones is thorough bred 
|ma’am,”’ replied the stable man civilly. ‘‘Oh thorough bread are they. I think 
| thorough bone would be more appropriate. Come along mother,’’ And the 
| Queen tripped out followed by the Duchess of Kent, leaving the groom in an 
| hysteric of laughter at the royal pleasantry. 
| SIR FRANCIS BURDETT AND THH ROYAL STUD. 


A few Brevities thereon 

Bs 
Sir Francis in his letter to Lord Melbourne, seems very anxious to ride the 
| high horse. The Baronet’s jockeysh'p cannot be disputed, since he succeeded 

in his Election-Manouvring, at North Wiltshire. 

2. 
Sir Francis urges that keeping up the breed of horses ought to be an oer 
Does the wily Baronet hope by this mode of 











(of primary national concern. 
argument to infer that asses are worthy of consideration, and thus assume a 


{ 

| 

| 

| little importance on his own account? 

| . 

The only point that Sir Francis Burdett could have mace in nis letter w 
Lord Melbourne, the obtuse Baronet has overlooked. He might have said 

| that to sell the Stnd will be a sacrifice of the most stable interests of the 





Country . 
= THEATRICALS 





| 

| The note of preparation has been sounded for the commencement of the 
| theatrical campaign, and the ¢uy of war will begin next Friday. Bunn and 
his company came up to town in the Brighton coach last week, and the whole 
of his engagements and himself, exactly filled up a four inside, the party con- 
sisting of the Lessee, Dowton, Buckstone, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam. This; 
according to newspaper announcements is the extent of Bunn’s engagements. 
We presume that Drury Lane will openwith Table Talk by Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
and something is said about Buckstone and Dowton singing the military 
duet, by way of an afterpiece. Covent Garden, it is understood, will nes 
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wpen until the 6th of October. The scavengers have been hard at work for 
the last fortnight, clearing away after Osbaldiston and his gang, and such 
a nest of filth has never before been raked out within the memory of the old- 
pe:t rubbish carter. In acorner, under the stage, was found a loathsome 
heap of Fitzball’s d—d pieces : in another corner, the scavengers discovered a 
large weight, as if of lead, but which, when inspected, turned out to be a joke 
in a melo-drama by Fitzball, which joke had fallen dead through the stage 
the first and only night upon which it was ever uttered. A mephitic 
efiuvia proceeded from the scene room, and the noxious vapour turned out to 
arise from a stagnant pun, which had been suffered to escape from the 
mouth of Mr. Somerset, the board bearer dramatist. The company at Covent 
Garden is, at all events, stronger than it has been for the last three years, and 
we are convinced that if Macready pursues a liberal course, he will find it 
answer. Bunnhas engaged Mr. S. Russell as stage-manager. Mr. S. Russell, 


is a very nice gen! lemanly man, and managed the Drury Lane before last, that | 


is, not the old ¢heatre, hut the one byfore that, very cleverly. Bunn _ probably 
means to return to the O_p system, and if he does, he cannot employ a better 
man than S. Russell. We donot mean to disparage this gentleman, who, at 
all events, is a far more respectable man than Bunn generally thinks fit 
to employ, but we must say, that we should as soon expect to hear that 
Garrick was going to manage Drury Lane, as that such an office was to be 
filled by S. Russell, who was Garrick’s contemporary. We may expect to 
see Macbeth played in a court suit, and other little beauties of the odd school, 
introduced in the next season, under the new, old manager. 

The minors will, we think, bein the fullest force. Braham has, this year, 


a fine acting company, in fact, a much stronger one than he has hitherto been | 


able to boast of. 


from Bristol, who, is said to be a clever and original comedian. 
Braham, is a guarantee for the excellence of the musical arangements, and, we 
have no doubt, that success in no ordinary degree will, this year, attend his 
specglation. At Vestris’s, the only exchange is that of Liston for Farren, 
and the returnof the Keeleys for the secession of Oxberry. Yates’s com- 

any is merely the ghost of what it was, and it will require all the chicanery 
he is master of, to pull against hisrivals. Power is to be his magnet of attrac- 
tion ; but whether Power will be an equivalent for the regular Adelphi com- 
pany, which is scattered and dissolved, the season alone can determine. We 
¢an only say, we wish success to all of them. 

This week has been signatised by two damns, of the two several producti- 
ons of two dramatists, Moncrieff and Serle, par nobile fratrum—arcades ambo 
that is they both go to the Burlington Arcade, for inspiration at the shop of 
Delaporte the french play importer. Serle’s damn, glories in the title of the 
Queen of the Begyars, and is, if truth must be told a very maudlin affair, with 
an immense deal of the regular ‘* high and palmy”’? humbug about it. We 
are wrong however in calling it high, for the subject, and the thing altogether 
were low in the extreme, and to contradict ourselves once more, there could 
be nothing palmy in an affair, that had not the palm of a hand moved on its re- 
ception. It is in truth a poor affair, and we regret it, for Serle is a writer who 
makes up by plodding,what geuius and perhaps education, have denied him. We 
shail only say, the piece met with much dissatisfaction, and we regret to add, the 
reception was merited. Elton played a silly part with care and judgment, 
and Miss Huddart gave to a great ranting, tearing, low vixen, as much interest 
as could be excited by so offensive a character. We fear Serle, and one, or 
iwo others of the same class, (a very dull one, by the bye,) think a little too 
much of themselves, and it is positively necessary to let them know, now and 
then, that a man, who is an actor is not the most likely to have either the 
education, or any thing else to become a writer. There are so many author 
actors in these days, that we are quite sick of them; and to their unfinished, 
mot to say illiterate productions, is owing the present deterioration of the 
quality and character of dramatic literature. 

The second damn to which we have alluded, was of so wholesale a des- 
eription, that we must make short work of it. Moncrieff who dished-up Pierce 
Egan’s Life i London, with some success, into Tom and Jt rry, but whose 
writings never possessed any literary merit, brought out a new piece at the 
Strand, called the Blind Father or the Peasant Marchioness, Had the said 
father been deaf as well as blind, he might have been spared the storm of 
hisses (bat accompanied the piece trom the beginning to the conclusion. Such 
sorry ebuff xt has not often been our lot to sit out. How Hammond could 
have been so short sighted as to produce it, we cannot think, for Hammond 
generally knows what will tell, and he ought to know by this time that such 
trash as he ventured w offer, is not likely to chime well in with the pleasant 
pieces he generally favours ua with. No Fullowers is an excellent farce, and 
gets up nightly. 
| The Surrey is doing wonders again, and Cooper's forty pounds, per week 
is to be. continued, owing to the unexpected and remarkable increase in bis 
attraction in anew piece called Lord Darniey, or the heep of Castle Hill. 

his is certainly one of the best and most intorésting pieces ever offered to 
the public, and ia as good im the reading as in the acting. This fact struck 





Harley, who is a host in himselt, is to be seconded by Mrs. | 
Stirling, Mr. H. Hall, all the old favourites of the house, and a Mr. Wright, | 
The name of | 
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us very forcib'y when we perused it in the Threepenny Aetiny Drama, an ex. 
cellent collection of all the best plays, published at three pence each drama, 
How the proprietor can give a whole copyright play printed in new type, on 
excellent paper, with all the stage business, costume, cast, and a splendid 
engraving taken in the Theatre, for only three pence, with a wrapper tog, 
egad! we must leave him to answer. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anerror of the Printer transformed Dadley’s beaver hats into 

| brown hats, in an advertisement in our last. Need we say that this 

| was a gross mistake, for Dadley’s beaver hats know no change—cjj- 

mate will not affect them—the pelting of the pitiless storm does not 

iujure them. Shakspeare evidently predicted Dadley’s best beavers 

‘when he pnt into Zear’s mouth his sublime defiance of the ele- 

ments. Talk of death being the last long nap—the beavers of 

|Dadley have a long nap that will last beyond any thing—In the 
_words of a lamented poet— 


‘‘ Oh heed not the puffs of the heartless deceiver, 
For Dadley’s the boy of all boys for a beaver.”’ 
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BLANKETS, by weight, all sizes, 1s. 73. per. pound. 
Painted passage and Floor-cloths, all widths, 2s. 4d. the square 
|yard ; alarge lot of drab cloths just purchased, a decided bar- 
Carpets very cheap, and Watered Moreens at 
7d. to 83d. per yard, at 
BURNET’s, under the Piazza, COVENT GARDEN. 
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| This day is published, the highly successful Drama now acting at the Surrey Theatre ¢abied 
LORD DARNLEY- 
Being No. 10, of the Threepenny Acting Drama 
No. 9 the Burletta of NO FOLLOW ERS, 
1. THE RAPE OF THE LOcK. 2. A DAY WELL SPENT. 
3. VIRGINIUS THE RUM UN. 4. FAITH AND FALSEHOOD 
5. My FELLOW CLERK 6. PEREGRINATIONS OF PICKWICK, 


No. 7. DELICATE ATTENTIONS, 8. CUPID. 
Each number is splendidly illustrated with an engraving taken in the Theatre by a0 emi 
ventartist, and EACH PLAY COSTS ONLY THREE PENCE. 


London :—W. Strange, 21, Paternoster Row. and sold by every bookseller 





A CERTAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 
LLINGHAM’S ROTTERDAM CORN AND BUNION SOL- 
VENT, which gives relief upon the first application, and speedily 
eradicates them without pain or inconvenience, as the following proves '— 
Sir,—I have great p.easure in bearing wiiness to the victues of your 
Corn Solvent, by the use of a single bottle of which, in the year 1829, I 
was perfect'y cured of two inveterate corns, and enabled to walk with ease, 
which had nt been the case for Several years; nor have I expeiienced tue 
slightest inconvenience from them since. Yours, &c. 
J. NICHOLLS. 


14, Catherine-st. Commercial-rd. Jan. 20, 1836. 

” A further testimony to its merits, not less strong, is offered by the inge- 
nuity which some unprincip ed persons have exercised to imitate its tre 
and appearance, and to Substitute for it an article not mere.y inefheacious 
but mischievous; it is, therefore, necessary to ask for Ailingham’s Rotter- 
| dam Corn and Bunion Solvent, and see that J. A, Sharwood is written on the 
' eutside wrapper, aS none others are genuine 

Prepared and Sold by J. A. Sharwood, 55, Bishopsgate Without, ta bot- 
| tles at Is. l}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. ; and, by appointment, by Sanger, 150, 
Chandler, 76, Oxford-street ; Pivut, 229, Strand; and most medicine 
aenders, 
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LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS.—These Pills 

continue to call forth the grateful thanks and approbation 
of all classes of society. From many of the highest branches of the nobility 
to the poorest peasant, they have happily been the means of giving a degree of 
health and comfort, which, in most cases, had not been enjoyed for years ; they 
effectually remove the most acute fit of the gout in a few hours, and seldom 
fail to enable the patient to resume his usual avocation in two or three days, 
and, if taken on the first symptoms, the patient is frequently left in doubt as 
to the reality of the attack. And there is another most important effect be- 
longing to this medicine—that it prevents the disease flying to the bral, 
stomach, or other vital parts. Sold by Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London ; 
and, by his appointment, by all respectable medicine venders throughout the 
kingdom. Price 2s, 9d. per box. 
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